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The greatest poem ever known 
Is one all poets have outgrown; 
The poetry, innate, untold, 
Of being only eight years old. 
—Christopher Morley 
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Stouthearted Man 
from the Auld Sod 


IN his youth, Thomas Byrne Dawson 
was an adventurous Irishman blessed 
with a sharp Dublin brogue, an ear- 
to-ear smile, and the strength of a 
Shillelagh oak. In the last few dec- 
ades, the only thing that has changed 


substantially is his name. Now, at 


the age of fifty-three, he is Brother 
René — and already a living legend 
among our 150 Maryknoll Brothers. 
Born and reared in the environs of 
Dublin, he was educated 
at Killeen School in 
County Longford before 
emigrating to America 
and settling in Phila- 
delphia. In November of 
1930, he entered Mary- 
knoll; he pronounced his First Oath 
two years later. Next to a deep love 
for Maryknoll, ‘““God’s good soil” has 





| first claim on Brother René’s life. 


He boasts that he can recognize every 
piece of granite on our rock-strewn, 
Westchester farmland ‘“‘by the shape 
of the handle . . . sometimes just by 
the smell.”’ According to eyewitnesses, 
his remarkable feats of barehanded 
strength, most of which occur in 
the vicinity of the farm, range from 
tackling an enraged bull to lifting 
a Ford tractor out of a gully. But 
Brother René’s real strength, as far 
as his fellow missioners are con- 


_ cerned, is neither in his back nor in 


his arms, but in his doggedly gen- 
The memory of this, 
his confreres say, will live forever in 
Maryknoll’s family. 





Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


‘*... to those 
who love God 
all things work 

together for good.” 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, was 
established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 
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In the wake of the worst torrential floods to strike 
Formosa in six decades, forty-nine Maryknoll priests 


undertake a gigantic relief program for 250,000 Formosans. 


HE STORM had no name. It did 

not cover a large area; it came 
without warning. Yet that tropical 
rain which battered west-central 
Formosa on August 7th and 8th of 
last year, was the worst ever re- 
corded in the history of the island. 

During thirty-six terror-filled 
hours, thirty inches of rain, accom- 
panied by high winds and an awe- 
some display of lightning, lashed the 
coastal lands into submission. The 
water streamed down the western 
flank of Taiwan’s central mountain 
range, gorging streams and rivers 
to five times their size. Bridges, 
dikes, and dams trembled momen- 
tarily and then gave way, sending an 
avalanche of water sweeping through 
tice fields, villages and cities in 
amad, headlong rush to the sea. This 
was the setting for a fourteen-day 
operation now known as “‘Disaster.”’ 

In a tragedy of this nature, dam- 
age is readily estimated in terms 
of homes, shops, bridges and high- 
ways. The Taiwan Government, in- 
terpreting losses in dollars and cents, 
teleased the staggering figure of 
$100,000,000. But in human terms 

of lives lost and persons missing 
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or injured, of homeless families and 
hungry children the dollar sign 
is meaningless. Rather, the equa- 
tion is built upon Christian charity, 
translated into food, clothing, med- 
icine and shelter given freely, 
with human compassion. 

This was the task in which 49 
Maryknoll priests stationed in the 
Taichung Prefecture were engaged. 
They served as anchor men in a 
vast cooperative relief program that 
involved tons of Catholic Relief 
Service (CRS) supplies, transported 
to stricken areas by the Chinese 
Air Force and the U. S. Navy and 
U. S. Marine Corps. 

It is impossible to condense the 
round-the-clock events of two cha- 
o*ie weeks in a few hundred words. 
But if the story is going to be sum- 
marized at all, the men_ best 
equipped to do so are the Mary- 
knoliers who were on the scene as 
eyewitnesses and active partici- 
pants. The following chronological 
excerpts are taken from some of 
the reports filed by our missioners. 
Their composite story is the story 
of Operation Disaster. 

Father Leonard R. McCabe, of St. 
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Louis, Mo. — ‘On Friday night, Au- 
gust 7th, it began to drizzle in 
Taichung City. By midnight the 
drizzle turned into the most fright- 
ening weather I’ve ever witnessed: 
constant lightning flashes, tremen- 
dous claps of thunder, and heavy, 
torrential rains. All day Saturday 
phones, telegraph and radios were 
dead. On Monday I decided to try 
to reach Changhua City by motor- 
scooter, to establish contact with 
Maryknollers stationed there. All 
along the route there was destruc- 
tion. When I reached the Toa Khe 
River, I could drive no farther, for 
Big Belly Bridge was completely de- 
molished. All that remained of the 
once-proud structure was an array 
of naked steel spans and twisted 
railroad tracks, scattered like spa- 
ghetti over the silt-covered rice 
fields. In the distance I could see 
Changhua, utterly desolate. . .” 


DISASTER STATISTICS 


ae 1,450 


injured . . soe « re 
homeless 248,184 


homes destroyed . . . 28,323 


monetary loss . . $100,000,000 


Father James A. Collignon, of Say 
Francisco, Cal. — ‘‘Changhua, the 
‘City of Spreading Culture,’ boasts 
a population of 100,000. It sits com. 
fortably and beautifully at the foot 
of Pak Hua Mountain, along the 
Toa Khe River. On Saturday mor. 
ing, August 8, Changhua shopkeep. 
ers were chatting and joking about 
the ‘magnificent’ electrical storm of 
the preceding night. Then disaster 
struck quickly, like a hammer blow, 
The new dike above Big Belly 
Bridge, completed only a month 
previously, suddenly disintegrated, 
hurling a wall of water ten feet high 
at the city. Everything in its path 
crumbled like sand castles at a 
seashore. 

“Through the paved streets, past f 
the beautiful temples, swept the 
avalanche of coffee-colored water. 
Early morning shoppers were 
trapped in the market. Bedridden 
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hospital patients struggled in water 
up to their necks, fighting desper- 
ately to reach the upper floors. At 
the Middle School, 300 students 
were taking entrance exams. They 
were all told to remain in their 
places, but eight small girls pan- 
icked and made a dash for the 
street. Two drowned instantly. 
“Those who lived along the river 
lost everything. Entire villages dis- 
appeared. Fleeing children and 
hobbling elders were drowned or 
crushed: only the strong and able- 
bodied made it to higher ground. 
By Saturday evening, only twenty 
hours after the drizzle had begun, 
450 people were dead, 270 missing 
and 65,000 homeless. Darkness 
spread a merciful pall over the 
desolation. Changhua had become 
the ‘City of Ruin.’ ”’ 
Father Lawrence J. Connors, of Lin- 
denhurst, N. Y.— “Our mission at 










Yuan Lin was a nightmare. Two 
days after the flood, I and my pas- 
tor, Father Joe Cosgrove, made a 
motorcycle tour to check the dam- 
age. In one seven-square-mile area, 
100 people were dead. The survivors 
were just standing around with a 
dazed, helpless look, occasionally 
picking at the ruins of their homes. 
Bodies were being dug from the 
wreckage and covered with straw 
matting. 

“Some Buddhist women had al- 
ready prepared small bowls of rice 
and were burning joss sticks at the 
feet of their dead husbands and 
children — to provide for their hun- 
ger in the next world. Even as we 
consoled them, both of us knew 
that the hunger of the living was 
more urgent...” 

Father Edward J. Flanigan, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. — “At our mission, 
the village of Kho-Chhu-Liau took 
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the worst beating. Only a few 
houses, in what had been a village 
of 243 families, were left standing. 
The total number of dead was 75, 
with over 100 injured. When I got 
there, bodies were floating face 
down in pools of water and debris. 
I helped some volunteer workers 
dig out five bodies from the mud — 
an old lady and three young girls, 
one with an infant strapped on her 
back... In the graveyard I counted 
40 bodies not yet buried. I tried to 
console a young man who was dig- 
ging a large trench, preparing for the 
burial of his wife and five children.” 
Father John J. Sullivan, of Scranton, 
Pa. — “I started emergency relief 


in Wu Feng less than twenty hour 
after the storm struck. I had about 
14,000 pounds of CRS relief food 
on hand. Even though I knew it 
would only last a few days, I started 
distributing it immediately at six 
refugee centers. We knew the sur. 
vivors didn’t have the means to 
cook, so we got a troop of bakers to 
turn the flour and rice into buns, 
Then we motorcycled the buns to 
each center, on the basis of two 
buns per person, each day. That 
kept stomachs more-or-less filled 
until Father Bill Statham moved 
in with his major relief effort, via 


helicopters from Taichung City.” 5 
Father William J. Richardson, of { 


Thetis Bay landed a 39-man medical team to assist Maryknoll Sisters at 


Changhua City in caring for the injured and warding off typhoid epidemic. 
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On Taichung airstrip, one of twelve Marine helicopters preparing to fly 
“hunger airlift’ into stricken area. CRS supplied 925 tons of relief goods. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—- ‘‘Temporary sup- 
plies at various missions were ex- 
hausted within three days. But dur- 
ing this time, Regional CRS Direc- 
tor, Father William Statham (Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma), had begun to formu- 
late an operation of Herculean pro- 
portions. Father Frank O’Neill 
(Woonsocket, R.I.), National Direc- 
tor of CRS, reported that 750 tons 
of flour, corn meal, and powdered 
milk were at Father Statham’s dis- 
posal. Transportation, however, was 
a major obstacle. The greater por- 
tion of the foodstuffs was in Taipei; 
and both rail and highway traffic 
were completely disrupted by the 
floods. 

“Father John Drew (New York 
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City) appealed to Colonel Franklin 
M. Flinieau, the commander of the 
U.S. Military Assistance Advisory 
Group, who promptly agreed to 
‘intercede.’ 

“Cutting red tape like so much 
warm butter, Colonel Flinieau con- 
tacted Admiral Roland Smoot, com- 
mander of the Taiwan Defense 
Command. An urgent appeal to 7th 
Fleet Headquarters brought an im- 
mediate reply from Admiral Freder- 
ick N. Kivetter. Providentially, the 
USS Thetis Bay, the only helicopter 
assault carrier in the world, was just 
arriving in Hong Kong. Admiral 
Kivetter canceled shore leave and 
dispatched the Thetis Bay at top 
speed for the Changhua coast. 
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“A fantastic ‘airlift for hunger’ 
quickly slipped into high gear. Up 
north, in the capital, Father O’Neill 
trucked tons of CRS supplies to the 
Taipei airfield, where the Chinese 
Air Force loaded a fleet of cargo 
planes and flew them 100 miles to 
Taichung. There, as the big C-119 
‘flying boxcars’ touched down, the 
food was transferred by Chinese 
Army and civilian trucks to twelve 
U.S. Marine helicopters from the 
Thetis Bay, and three from the 
Chinese Air Force. 

“For the next ten days, the big 
‘choppers,’ under the direction of 
Father Statham, whirled back and 
forth over the disaster area, loaded 
with food, medicines, clothing, fire- 
wood and water. During this period, 
the helicopters flew nearly 1,000 
missions and carried 1,850,000 
pounds of CRS supplies to seven- 
teen different drop points. It was 
a tremendous operation.” 

Father Arthur C. Lacroix, of Newton, 
Mass. — “In Nantou, the helicop- 
ters came regularly to five places. 
Usually I would put on the inter- 
phone helmet and guide the pilot to 
the spot where I wanted the sup- 
plies unloaded. Sometimes I was 
forced to bring the whirlybirds onto 
a landing area no larger than a 
tennis court. In our district alone, 
U.S. Marines completed over 100 
missions without one mishap.” 

Father Joseph G. Cosgrove, of West 
Newton, Mass. — ‘‘The tragic flood 
that devastated this area is only a 
cruel memory now. The flood wa- 
ters have receded, leaving in their 
wake a toll of death and destruction. 
This is what we did: From August 
9 to August 22, we took care ‘of 
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1,360 families here in Yuan Li 
supplying them with 60,700 poun 
of flour, 47,700 pounds of corn meal 
12,530 pounds of rice, and 5,4 


boxes of powdered milk. There we 

times when we thought we wen 
going to pass out from fatigue. Th 
long lines of people waiting for food 
never seemed to end....” d 


The most serious casualty amon 
Maryknollers involved Father Rob 
ert F. Baudhuin, of Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., who motorcycled up and over 
the approach of a washed-out bridge; 
He suffered a fractured spine in th 
fall. The only other accident in 
volved Father Louis B. Rost, of 
Jefferson City, Mo., who was flying 
as navigator on a Marine helicopter. 


While attempting a landing at Ta- B 
maru, the helicopter struck four Bi 


steel cables and plunged 150 feet 
to the ground. Father and the pilot 
escaped injury, but the copter was | 
demolished. 

On the morning of August 20, 
Operation Disaster came to a close, 
with the helicopter squadron wind- 
milling back to the Thetis Bay. 
Communications had been restored, 
roads had been repaired, and most 
of the homeless had found temporary 
living quarters. Father Statham’s 
team of Maryknollers at Taichung 
City broke up and returned to their 
day-by-day mission work. { 

So ended the catastrophic two 
weeks, during which Taichung 
Maryknollers fed and assisted 
250,000 flood victims. It is easy to 
see why, in the minds and hearts of 
those dispossessed Taiwanese, Op- 
eration Disaster soon became known | 
as Operation Mercy. an 
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Father Cosgrove (in Chinese sun helmet) 
and his catechists unloading relief foods. 
































A parish in the Yellow Sea 
finds the heart of a people. 


By Edward J. Moffett, M.M. 


O GET around the ten islands of 
my ocean parish, I depend on 
“Holy Mother, Star of the Sea.” 
She’sa quick, littleship. Her twenty- 
ton weight is near minimum for the 
waters off the coast of Korea. 
Tides of twenty-five feet are usual 
for the beaches of my islands in the 
Yellow Sea, and it takes a stout 
pirate ship to steal in and out of 
the coves against such an under- 
tow. ‘Holy Mother, Star of the 
Sea,’’ the sacramental sampan, 
takes Mass and the sacraments to 
the 14,000 fishermen of my parish. 
Paengnyang (White Feather) is 
the largest island of the group and 
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has a population of 8,200. Only 
7,000 yards of ocean separate it from 
the Red mainland of North Korea. 

On Taechong (Big Blue Stone) 
Jsland live some 2,600 people. From 
there it is about 200 miles to Shan- 
tung Province in Red China. My 


‘| fishermen claim that, on a windy 


7 *# night, they can hear the dogs bark- 
x2} ing on the Chinese mainland. 
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Sanchong (Little Blue Stone) is 
my favorite. All of its 1,100 people 
have declared that they want the 
Faith. They’re even talking about 
renaming their land ‘‘Holy-Mother- 
of-God Island.” 

The seven other islands are fish- 
ing stations. They are too small 
to have even a clinic, dispensary 
or medical facilities of any kind. 

Fifteen years ago, Little Blue 
Stone Island was convulsed in trag- 
ic sorrow. It was the fall of 1945. 
Peace had come, but the relics of 
war were still strewn around the 
} battlefields of the world. On the 
beach of Little Blue Stone lay an 
unexploded torpedo. 

The islanders held council and 
decided to dismantle and destroy 
the bomb. Sixty-five men and boys 
gathered on the beach to undertake 
, the dangerous job of breaking down 
the torpedo. 

Within minutes there was a tre- 
mendous explosion. Sixty-one of 
the sixty-five workers were killed 
instantly. The other four, though 
seriously wounded, survived. 
Sorrow that day broke over the 
fishing families of Little Blue Stone 
Island liké an angry tide. Now, 
after many years have passed at a 
slow, hard pace, sorrow is building 
a bridge for these people of the sea 
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—a bridge for them to cross over 
from pagan despair to the hope of 
our holy Faith. 

I have two catechumenates 
started already. Within a year, half 
of the islanders will be safely in the 
arms of the Mother of Sorrows — 
who alone can console them. 

Blessed Andrew Kim, Korea’s 
first priest and martyr, landed on 
Paengnyong Island some hundred 
years ago, as he smuggled his way 
back to his homeland from China. 

Korea was called the ‘Hermit 
Kingdom” in those days, because 
the ruling class was violently 
opposed to any contact with the 
outside world, and especially any 
contact with the Catholic Church. 
Koreans like Blessed Andrew Kim 
braved all things — even life itself — 


“to give their fellow countrymen the 


hope and love of our holy Faith. 

Andrew went to China to study 
for the priesthood. After his ordi- 
nation he island-hopped his way 
back to Korea, where a price was 
quickly put on his head. He com- 
pleted his life as a missioner in one 
year and one day, and he won the 
grace of an apostolic death — mar- 
tyrdom. 

After Blessed Andrew Kim came 
kom, which is the Korean word for 
gold. I’m the first priest to live on 
Paengnyong Island since Blessed 
Andrew’s visit. And I struck gold 
immediately. More than 1,000 fish- 
ermen in my ocean parish are pre- 
paring for baptism. They are the kom 
that came after Kim — the gold of 
conversions paid for by the martyr’s 
blood of Korea’s greatest glory. 

When I arrived in my ocean par- 
ish, a year ago, I found a total of 
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417 Catholics already there. About 
300 were North Korean refugees 
who had been baptized before com- 
ing to the islands. The other 100- 
plus were local people who prepared 
themselves for baptism and went to 
the Korean mainland (250 miles 
away) to receive the sacrament. 

In addition, some 200 adults 
wanted to become catechumens im- 
mediately. But they were spread 
over the three main islands, and it 
was impossible for me to teach all of 
them by myself. I dreamed of the 
good that could be done if two Sis- 
ters were stationed on each island. 

My dreams turned to reality when 
six Korean Sisters of Charity were 
assigned to the parish. Within two 
months, the number of catechu- 
mens jumped from 200 to nearly 
1,000 in eight centers. 

Much has been said about the soul 
of Korea, about the culture of the 
Hermit Kingdom and about the 
spirit of the people of this Land of 
the Morning Calm. What pumps 
blood through a nation, what gives 
the throb of life to a people, how- 
ever, is the heart. And Korean Sis- 
ters, I believe, are the heart of Korea. 

These religious, in the flush of 
their youth, give their heads, their 
hearts, and their hands to their 
Divine Spouse, to work for the con- 
version of their fellow countrymen. 
They are the core of the whole 
race’s lovableness. And Koreans 
are completely lovable. They’re 


gentle, patient, and brave people, 
who shed no tears over poverty, 
suffering, and other hardships. 

The heritage of the Church in 
Korea is martyrdom. Through the 
stormy years of violent persecution, 
from the middle of the 18th century 
even to the Communist butchery of 
the present, Korean Catholics have 
had the grace, and have accepted it, 
to stand at the foot of the Cross, 
And through it all, closest to the 
tree of suffering, has been the typi- 
cal Korean Sister, standing un- 
flinchingly straight, an example and 
an inspiration to her people. This 
is the heart, the very pump of the 
life blood, of Korea. 

Not long ago we had a big party 
on Taechong Island, for the blessing 
of the new house for Sisters. Since 
it’s very small, it doesn’t look like a 
convent. It’s a Korean-type bunga- 
low — heated floors, tin roof, and 
green wallpaper. It’s ‘‘home’’ for 
two of eighteen Korean Sisters of 
Charity who now are working with 
me to give the hope and love of our 
holy Faith to the 14,000 fishermen 
and their families clinging to the 
rocks of my island parish. 

That makes three teams of Sisters 
who are established in their own 
homes. My ambition is to add six 
more similar convents in other fish- 
ing villages. Those who are the 
heart of Korea and the hope of this 
parish at least deserve little houses 
to call their own. a 


You never know. Some years ago a young man picked up a dis- 
carded MARYKNOLL magazine from the seat of a Denver bus. He rode 
and read — right into Maryknoll. Today he is a missioner in Peru. 
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HE American Ambassador to Peru, 

Mr. Achilles said, “The Puno 
region of Peru is the only section 
of the country free of communism, 
and I attribute that to the work 
of missioners.” 
_ There are only forty-five priests 
in this area, half of them Mary- 
knollers. You may wonder how the 
Communist cancer has been kept 
from spreading among a million and 
a half impoverished, downtrodden 
Indians. 

The secret is a band of a thou- 
sand Peruvian catechists, trained 
for a two-month period in a special 
school here in Puno. Graduates 
have a high social position among 
the people. These Indian apostles 
range the mountains after their 
daily work is done. They teach 
catechism in their own language to 
their own people; they sow the 
seeds for Peruvian vocations. 

One Red went among the Indians 
who live on the shores of Lake 
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An abstract lie can’t compete 
with cheese they can taste. 






By Vincent T. Mallon, M.M. 


How to Handle a Communist 


Titicaca. The tortora reed, which 
grows in the shallows, is used to 
roof their huts and to make reed 
boats for fishing. The Red had the 
gall to tell a group of Indians: “‘The 
American Government has just 
bought Lake Titicaca. They plan 
to fence it round and keep the 
Indians from using it.” 

One of the catechists headed for 
the nearest parish. I wasted no 
time in acting on the news this 
Indian brought. 

I didn’t bother with the Red, but 
called together the elders of the vil- 
lage. I reminded them that I had 
come, day or night, to attend the 
dying in that village; had brought 
cheese and dried milk to the hungry 
during a drought; had provided 
medicine for their sick. I told my 
Indians that the Reds hate their 
God and His Mother. 

The village was tranquil next 
morning. I only hope the Red got 
to Lima safely. a8 
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children 
of the world 
look at 
Christ 


EVERAL months ago, we held an art con- 

test among children of our mission schools. 
Some of the pieces we received are reproduced 
on these and following pages. Many entries 
were imitations of the worst in Western art but 
others had the charm of native styling. The 
most distinctive of the contest have been made 
into an exhibit for loan to American schools. 






















Rosa Soo Leey, Peru, age 13 









Kazuo, Japan, age 12 
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Susana Paul, Tanganyika, age 14 
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Deborah Young, Honolulu, age 6 
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Chae Bong Ja, Koreo, age 15 


Miyuki Sosaki, Japan, og@! 

















A rugged Indian boxer offered 
the outcasts his helping hand. 


By Joseph A. Sweeney, M.M. 


N AN isolated spot between their 
missions, two priests in South 
Korea are starting a new colony for 
the homeless, wandering, leprosy 
victims of their area. They have 
erected temporary shelters for some 
thirty patients, on a plot of land 
more than a mile from the nearest 
village. But they are finding it diffi- 
cult to build a road into the place. 
People of the area and the local 
mayor are protesting fiercely at 
having the settlement in their neigh- 
borhood. It seems, however, that 
higher authorities will back the 
priests. They realize that giving 
the outcasts a place to live, rather 
than forcing them to wander from 
place to place, will reduce the dan- 
ger of contagion. 

Being unwanted is an old story 
to leprosy victims. As I travel 
about in a mobile clinic, I see many 
examples of it. 

Near one mission, the patients 
used to gather at a cemetery on the 
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outskirts of town, until a group of 
local bullies drove them away. At 
another mission, some patients live 
under a small bridge far out of 
town; others make their home in a 
nearby, mud-brick building. Thus 
far, the priest in charge of the mis- 
sion has been thwarted in trying to 
build shelters for his outcasts. 

Our Catholic Leprosy Service is 
over four years old. We have set up 
five centers at key points, from 
which our mobile clinics operate. 
My center is near Seoul. 

The clinics take medical and other 
care to eighty-three asylums or 
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groups of leprous outcasts. With 
the present staff and vehicles, we 
are able to reach only sixty in one 
month. When the weather is bad, 
} that number drops still lower. 

Our Catholic Leprosy Service has 
five doctors, fifteen nursing Sisters 
and other workers. But ten times 
their number could hardly care for 
all the victims of leprosy in Korea. 
We work mostly for the homeless, 
or for patients who still live at home 
because they cannot find room in 
the few asylums. 













These generally unwanted people 
have few friends outside their own 
groups. One of the best they ever 
had was Major Louis O’Jibway, 
who spent nearly half of his forty 
years in the U.S. Army. 

A rugged, Upper Peninsula In- 
dian, scion of chiefs of the Ojibway 











tribes who once controlled the 
Great Lakes region, the major was 
born on a reservation near Sault Ste. 
Marie. His family intermarried with 
French and Irish, and at the same 
time retained the fine qualities that 
Longfellow found in a Hiawatha. 

The future major grew to be a 
big, powerful youngster in northern 
Michigan. He played football with 
the Haskell Indians and was the 
greatest player of the game in the 
history of New Mexico University, 
where he also was a top student. But 
the sport he liked best was boxing. He 
won recognition when he battered 
his way through the national finals 
of the Golden Gloves tournament. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, he 
was on the verge of a career in pro- 
fessional athletics or petroleum en- 
gineering. Instead, he received a 
commission in the U.S. Army, and 
became commanding officer of one 
Pfc. Joe Louis. He boxed many an 
exhibition in army camps with the 
heavyweight champion. 

Transferred to the Far East in 
1943, he found that his Indian back- 
ground made him a logical choice for 
advance scouting missions. Those 
required him to parachute into 
Japanese-held areas. He led one 
reconnaissance group through the 
jungles of Burma. Later, in China, 
he led an American-Chinese force 
that seized an airfield the Japanese 
had built on the seminary grounds 
of a Maryknoll mission in Kwangsi 
Province. 


The postwar years found Major 
O’Jibway boxing professionally and 
playing football (at 235 pounds) for 
the Los Angeles Dons of the short- 
lived All-America Conference. Dur. 
ing the Korean War, he was recalled 
to active duty. Eventually he arrived 
at 8th Army headquarters in Seoul, 
as a planning and operations officer, 

The Maryknollers he had met in 
China, in 1945, directed him our way 
in Korea. He took a special inter- 
est in our leprosy work. He used 
his free time and his vacations to 
travel with our mobile clinics. 

For nineteen months with us, 
Major O’Jibway lived in local inns, 
ate Korean food, visited the most 
remote and abandoned patients, and 
gave them every help. His assist- 
ance to the Catholic Leprosy Service 
brought a citation from the Secre- 
tary of the Army, Wilber M. Bruc- 
ker, last year. It read, in part: 

“The fact that you used your 
limited free time while on active 
duty for the benefit of Korean lepers 
and also interested your fellow off- 
cers in aiding these unfortunate peo- 
ple indicates a commendably gener- 
ous spirit and reflects great credit on 
yourself and on the United States 
Army.” 

The big athlete and soldier was 
as gentle as any man I have ever 
met. I never heard him raise his 
voice. We and our patients miss, 
more than I can tell, this great Amer- 
ican who has returned to the land 
of the Ojibways and Hiawatha. gs 


Planning to move? Please send us your old address as well as the 
new. This will guarantee delivery of your magazine and it will save us 
money. Our address? It's easy! Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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. d Marvelous VISION 
for eee0e 
ort- 
ur. In the seminaries of the Maryknoll missioners hangs a quotation from the 
led group's founder, Bishop James Anthony Walsh: ‘‘A society is what its members 
ved make it.'’ The world, Father Nevins points out in this book, is a society of humans 
ul with great potential for love, understanding and happiness. The peoples of our 
e world make it what it is. If unhappiness reigns, it is because we have failed in our 
‘i, duty of understanding and loving each other. 
ay To know our fellow men is to love them for we cannot help but see that they 
er- and their customs, now strange to us, are not as different as we imagined. Basi- 
ed cally, all men are the same. As Pope Pius XII pointed out, “‘The first of the perni- 
to cious errors widespread today is the forgetfulness of the law of human solidarity 
and charity which is dictated and imposed by our common origin and by the 
Is, equality of rational nature in all men. . . a marvelous vision, which makes us see 
s, the human race in the unity of common origin in God.” 
st f as ; , ’ 
d Father Nevins has garnered from his world-wide travels and their attendant 
t observations a book of tremendous import. Delving deep into the history of nations, 
id he has collected stories of the peoples and customs of 172 countries. The interest 
e factor of his narrations and factual recitations is heightened by the profuse use of 
e- colorful maps, charts, caricatures, paintings and photographs. His portraits skill- 
‘e fully bring out the character of the members of the world society as you recognize 
in the faces of the peoples around the world the same expressions of joy, sorrow 
ir and wonderment that you have seen at home. 
e 
S Perhaps the most significant of all the features of this book are the evaluations 
is of each nation and its contribution to world progress and happiness. There are 
& some real surprises in store for you here. The Maryknoll Book of Peoples is written 
| so simply even youngsters will enjoy it. It is recommended as a book of “‘all things 
7 to all men’’ who have a desire to understand their fellow humans, the better to 
love them. 
‘ Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 
' in THE CRITIC, August-September 1959 
FI als le “ccs ‘i is ci ei i Pa ne ee ee io as mea ae aa 
' | MARYKNOLL PUBLICATIONS /Maryknoll, New York 45 
J 
: Send me ....... copies of the MARYKNOLL BOOK OF PEOPLES at $4.95 ea. 
$...........+. enclosed (check or money order, please) ...... Bill me 
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By John J. Higgins, M.M. 


OME three hours by foot from the 
ena in El Paso, I entered a 
low, thatched hut built of stone and 
mud. I sat on the covered-with- 
sheepskins ground beside a sixteen- 
year-old Indian boy, Juan Cusicanki 
Condori (John You-are-happy Con- 
dor). His whole body was covered 
with pimple-like blisters, the pus- 
tules of smallpox. With the holy 
oils of Extreme Unction, I put my 
thumb on hiseyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
and hands; the heat that the dread 
disease generates rose and met my 
hand. Not long after receiving the 
Last Sacraments, the boy lapsed 
into unconsciousness; he died the 
next morning. 

Smallpox is almost a memory in 
the United States. Today even doc- 
tors and nurses in the U.S. have 
seen few cases. Rare, too, in our 
land are persons whose faces show 
the ravaging effects of this disease. 
--Would that this were true in San- 
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A Nashville Padre fights 
the fear and disease that 
gang up on Andean Indians. 


tiago de El] Paso, Maryknoll’s all- 
Quechua-speaking parish in the 
Andes of Bolivia. 

The number of smallpox cases 
here never reaches epidemic level, 
but remains at a constant two or 
three a year. In the year before last, 
however, the number rose to five. 
Today every catechism class has 
at least one child whose face is 
marked by this disease. Sunday 
Mass attendance reveals that small- 
pox had stricken a notable percent- 
age of the population. 

Historians tell us that this dis- 
ease is one of the tragedies of civili- 
zation. The discoverer comes and 
great numbers of the indigenous 
population die as a result. Small- 
pox’s introduction into America 
dates from 1507, only about fifteen 
years after the discovery. According 
to chroniclers, great epidemics killed 
millions. Even in our day, this dis- 
ease still claims its toll in the New 
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World as elsewhere. For despite 
recent developments and advances 
in medicine, the effects of smallpox, 
once contracted, are as fearful as 
they were in Columbus’ day. Vacci- 
nation is only a preventative. 

The relative frequency of small- 
pox in El Paso made the pastor 
anxious to cooperate with the heroic 
and sacrificing efforts of the Boliv- 
ian Health Department. The par- 
ish dispensary kept the vaccine on 
hand. The pastor saw to it that all 
children in the parish catechism 
class were properly vaccinated. 

Recently, the Health Department 
announced its intention of carrying 
out an intensive campaign to get all 
vaccinated throughout the canton 
of El Paso. Notice of this was given 
from the pulpit on the preceding 
Sunday. People living in remote dis- 
tricts of the parish were notified by 
the parish catechists. As a result, 
many were vaccinated who other- 
wise would not have known of the 
opportunity. 

The church bells were rung when 
the medical corps arrived. The facil- 
ities of the parish were extended to 
the doctors and nurses who came to 
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vaccinate the population. A loud- 
speaker was set up in the tower of 
the church, and a public booth for 
vaccination was placed at the gate 
of the church property. 

Strange as it may seem, opposi- 
tion to vaccination still persists 
among some. It is a seemingly irra- 
tional stubbornness. The very ones 
who are so opposed to having their 
children receive the small scratch on 
the arm that vaccination entails, are 
equally determined to have their off- 
spring receive an injection of any 
sort at all, when there is no hope left. 

But every folk fear has a reason. 
“This vestige of opposition that 
remains among country people,” an 
old priest in Cochabamba told me, 
“stems from the era when brute 
force was employed to achieve uni- 
versal immunity from smallpox.’ 
The army, long ago, was used to 
round up country people and force 
them to undergo what seemed a 
strange and fearful rite. Noattempt, 
apparently, was made to explain the 
relation between the dread disease of 
smallpox and its preventative. Con- 
sequently some illiterate farmers 
still fear vaccination as something 
unknown and mysterious. The force 
employed did little to allay that fear. 

Now there are few persons who 
run and hide when health officials 
appear on the scene. This may be 
due to cooperative pastors explain- 
ing what vaccination does. 

For the pastor of El Paso, then, 
it is a great comfort to see good will 
and medicine united. At least one of 
the plagues of the human race will 
become more rare, and perhaps will 
disappear, in and around El Paso, 
Bolivia. ag 
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A priest from Bad Axe, Michigan, 
relates in detail 

the planning and hard work 

that go into starting a mission 
among forty thousand people 

in a backward but promising 
section of Africa. 


By George L. Weber, M.M. 
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N OCTOBER of 1958 Father James 

Lenihan left his position as pastor 
of Maria Mediatrix, in Buhangija, 
to become pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Parish, Mipa. On March 8, Laetare 
Sunday, 1959, Bishop McGurkin 
formally decreed in writing the erec- 
tion of the parish, and the decree 
was stamped with the diocesan seal, 
was signed by both the bishop and 
the vicar general, Father Joseph E. 
Brannigan. 

On March 14, I finished six 
months of language study at Our 
Lady of Lourdes Parish in Busanda, 
and moved to Mipa as assistant to 
my classmate, Father Lenihan. We 
priests are living in one of the three 
teachers’ houses and saying Mass 
in a schoolroom at present. The 
new rectory will be completed in 
a month and the church should be 
ready for use shortly afterwards. 

At this point in the history of 
St. Joseph’s, some forty thousand 
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Basukuma (Ba = People; sukuma 
= sweet potato) reside within its 
boundaries. Of these, about four 
hundred and fifty are Catholics, 
over eight hundred are catechumens 
and the remainder of the popula- 
tion is probably ninety-nine per 
cent pagan. 

About thirty miles north of Shin- 
yanga, on the road leading to 
Mwanza, a dominant swell rises in 
East Afriea’s rolling terrain. The 
new mission parish of St. Joseph, 
Mipa, is on the summit of this 
swell. To the west there is heavy 
bush; to the east are granite out- 
crops. The bright walls and gleam- 


ing steel roof of St. Joseph’s Church 
are visible for many miles around, 
The site is centrally located to 
facilitate travel throughout the 
three chiefdoms of Seke, Mwadui, 
and Mondo; these are included 
within the parish boundaries. 
Across the southern border of the 
parish, is the world-famous William. 
son Diamond Mine. To the west of } 
the mine, are several artificial lakes 
that provide water for the wheels 
of industry. Basukuma (Sweet Po- 
tato People) have molded their 
mud bricks and built their mud 
huts on the shores of these lakes, 
Their interest in cows exceeds any 


This is a supermarket in Sweet Potato land. Bargaining for a good 
price is brisk, loud, and enjoyable or the buyer wouldn't be smiling. 
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concern about diamonds. To them 
the waters mean freedom from 
drought and reasonable assurance 
that sour milk will be on hand each 
day to help them wash down their 
paste-like, staple diet of bugali. 

In the thick bush, which extends 
without interruption from the mis- 
sion site westward to Old Shinyanga, 
rhinos and giraffes, antelopes and 
impala laze and graze to their 
hearts’ content. Few hunters dis- 
turb them. The bush area is in- 
fested by the dreaded tsetse fly. 

An are swinging from northwest 
to southeast from the parish church 
crosses the most fertile sections of 
the three chiefdoms of Seke, Mon- 
do, and Mwadui. The soil is black 
and heavy, and cotton is developing 
into an important cash crop for the 
people. During the rainy season, 
the Nhumbu River — to the east — 
rises periodically, making passage 
difficult to the eastern section of 
the parish. The cotton-growing soil 
becomes like putty once the rains 
hit it. More than one missioner 
out on safari has had to dig this 
sticky mud from its packed posi- 
tion between the fender and wheel 
of his motorcycle. 

The White Fathers began work in 
this area six years ago. Thus Mipa 
is not a completely new mission. 
Within its boundaries is an old out- 
station, Butunga, in Seke Chiefdom. 
The original catechist, John Mulek- 
wa, is still in charge. This zeal- 
ous man has been a catechist for 
over thirty-five years. In 1958, on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
work in Butunga, he was honored 
with a special Papal Blessing. Bish- 
op McGurkin arranged matters. 
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In 1957 Bishop McGurkin de- 
cided to seek from the Government 
a plot of land for a mission at Mipa. 
The required permission was grant- 
ed early in 1958. The bishop had 
several weeks of negotiating with 
Dogani, the chief of Seke. Finally 
the bishop was permitted to select 
a five-acre plot. The spot chosen 
is ideally situated, about two- 
thirds of a mile east of the Shin- 
yanga road to Mwanza. 

Near the rectory there is a pri- 
mary school, built in 1954. Bishop 
McGurkin has replaced the original 
mud-brick building with two, per-: 
manent, cement-block buildings. 
There are three teachers’ houses. 
Present plans are to repair the old 
school building and use its rooms 
for catechism classes. Two nearby 
dormitories will accommodate about 
seventy-five catechumens. 

On the five-acre plot, St. Joseph’s 
Church and rectory are nearing 
completion. Both are cement-block 
structures. The church will seat 
about three hundred and fifty. It 
is so designed that it can easily 
be expanded if necessary in the 
future. The rectory will accommo- 
date three priests, and has two 
small guest rooms. We have Gov- 
ernment permission to begin a boys’ 
middle school at Mipa. This will 
be built near the mission property 
this year. 

Throughout Shinyanga there are 
two primary sources of instruction 
and conversion: the schools and the 
outstations. Mipa is no exception. 
At present Mipa has within its 
boundaries four primary schools, the 
kind that must be registered with 
the Government. There are three 
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bush schools — primitive affairs in 
country sections. This number of 
schools becomes more impressive 
when one notes that only one public 
school and one Protestant school 
are functioning in the same area. 

Bishop McGurkin places policy 
emphasis on the convert opportuni- 
ties presented by the parish schools. 
There is daily instruction in re- 
ligion through the four years of 
primary school; the teachers are 
assisted by the catechist of the 
area when necessary. Even in the 
public school daily religious in- 
struction is made available to all 
students, through catechists as- 
signed to this work. 

Bishop MecGurkin encourages us 
priests to set up a program of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools 
which will prepare students for 
baptism after the completion of 
their third year. This enables the 
priests to watch with special care 
over the formative first months of 
Catholic life. They can encourage 
newly baptized youngsters to begin 
habits of frequent reception of the 
sacraments. 

Last year one hundred and fifteen 
school children were baptized in 
Mipa parish. This figure becomes 
more meaningful when you recall 
that there are only four hundred and 
fifty Catholics in the parish. 

The yearly average for converts 
is expected to increase, especially 
since the bush schools, which were 
all begun this year, will not make 
their contribution of yearly bap- 
tisms for several years. Catholic 
children attending a bush school 
have opportunity to receive the 
sacraments at least three times a 
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month. Mass is said at each bush 
school on a weekday, once each 
month. And once each month, Mags 
is said at each of the major outsta- 
tions. All Catholics are encouraged 
to attend Mass in the parish church 
at least one Sunday a month. 

The system of contacting prospec- 
tive converts in country districts 
is one we inherited from the White 
Fathers. It is the main method we 
use in this area. In the course of 
our safari work within the parish 
we note areas where the people are 
especially concentrated. We work 
hard through visits to win the good 
will of many people in the com- 
munity. We obtain the permission 
of the local authorities to hire a 
catechist, who will live with his 
family in the area. 

Sometimes we finance the build- 
ing of a kigongo (prayer house) for 
the catechumens. In other villages 
we prefer to begin religious instruc- 
tions at the catechist’s house. Then 
we let the enthusiasm of the cate- 
chumens prompt them to build 
their own kigongo. This soon be- 
comes necessary to accommodate 
their growing numbers. And Father 
has to havea suitable place for Mass. 

We have six such kigongos. Some 
of them date back to 1932. One 
Father Lenihan started in the vil- 
lage of Ng’washinong’ hela. He plans 
to establish three more within the 
next year or so in the villages of 
Songwa, Bunambiyu, and Mwon- 
delya. At present no kigongo has 
been set up in that part of Mwadui 
Chiefdom, which is within the. par- 
ish boundaries. 

The Sweet Potato People get lots 
of attention. ae 
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E A wise father. Prepare for to- 
morrow’s eventualities. 





What would happen to your fam- 
ily if you suddenly passed on? Would 
your assets be tied up by a costly 
wait for the long-delayed, imper- 
sonal decision of some court? Would 
your family be confused and uncer- 
tain as to the future? 

There is no need for you to leave 


Dear Fathers, 











THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 
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an inheritance of insecurity. A lit- 
tle time spent with a lawyer today 
can make a big difference in the 
future of your family and the edu- 
cation of your children. And when 
you make your will, make it a Cath- 
olic will: one that includes family, 
parish, favorite charities, and the 
foreign missions. Write for our 
free booklet, What Only You Can Do. 


mee dome ee Ge Ge ee Se ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
! 


Please send me your free will booklet, What Only You Can Do. ! under- 
stond that there is no obligation, and no one will call on me about this. 
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Our legal title for wills: Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc. 
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A Matter 
of 
Respect 


By Richard M. Quinn, M.M. 


ILLBILLIES here in Peru make 
brandy. The first time I tried 

it, the pisco felt like lighter fluid on 
my throat lining. I was afraid to 
go near an open fire for the next 
half hour. I still don’t like the taste 
of pisco, but for it I have respect. 

That started on a 100-mile trip 
from Yunguyo to Puno. I hadn’t 
even left town when I found that 
the hydraulic brakes were gone. 
There was no mechanic or brake 
fluid in Yunguyo. I decided to push 
on to the next town, Pomata, where 
I felt sure I could get some fluid. It 
took me an hour to make the fifteen 
miles to Pomata — driving in sec- 
ond almost all the way. 

The closer I got to Pomata, the 
more I realized I would have to get 
the brakes fixed. Between Pomata 
and Juli, a narrow dirt road clings 
to the side of a mountain above 
Lake Titicaca. I finally pulled into 
the service station in Pomata and 
asked for a can of brake fluid. The 
man looked at me as if I had asked 
him to sell me some imported silk. 
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“Why, Padre, we don’t have brake 
fluid here. You must go to Juli to 
get that.” 

I explained to him that I didn’t 
care to drive over the Pomata-Juli 
stretch without brakes. And that’s 
when I began to respect pisco. 

The service station man told me 
that I could substitute Indian 
brandy for the nonavailable brake 
fluid. When I showed reluctance to 
believe him, he acted as if I had in- 
sulted the national drink. After 
listening to his lecture about the 
medicinal, mechanical and _ social 
properties of pisco, I made up my 
mind to give it a try. I bought a 
bottle and the man put some in the 
master brake cylinder for me. I 
gave him the rest of the bottle for 
his trouble. 

The brakes worked fine. In fact, 
they functioned better than before 
or since. It was almost with regret 
that I drained the brandy from the 
brake system and replaced it with 
regulation brake fluid after I got 
to Juli. 

Between Pomata and Juli, the 
brakes worked perfectly. The loaded 
brake drums seemed to sense chuck- 
holes and rocks before I saw them. 
It was the safest trip I ever made 
over that stretch of road. 

Now I carry an extra can of brake 
fluid in the glove compartment. But 
I can’t help but wonder if I wouldn’t 
be better off using a bottle of pisco 
as a spare. I challenge you to show 
me any other hydraulic brake fluid 
that can also be used for anti- 
freeze, liniment, antiseptic, and cold 
feet. eR 
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| THEY TILL / THEY TOIL / THEY TELL 


“They” are the catechists! Farming for souls, toiling as they tell the 
truths of the Faith to their listeners. Like true farmers, their hearts 
are in their work, because they know that God will provide a bountiful 


harvest if they nurture the seed properly. 


Catechists in Maryknoll missions on three continents prepare the 
young and old for baptism: teach religion classes; pray with the sick 
and dying until a priest arrives: act as links between priests and people, 
because of the language barrier. Many of these ‘‘farmers’” support 
families on the $20 monthly salary they receive. Are these men worthy 


of your aid? 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 

Dear Fathers, 

C) Tenclose §........ to help provide a catechist’s salary for a Maryknoller in the 
mission land circled below. 


[] Send mea monthly reminder and I shall try to repeat this each month. 
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Morality in International Order 


By Senator Thomas J. Dodd 


OT MANY decades ago, the na- 

tional governments of the West 
felt no responsibility, no moral 
obligation, towards alleviating the 
misery of the unfortunates within 
their own borders. But in this cen- 
tury, we have progressed to the 
point where the terrible vicissitudes 
of poverty, misery, disease and 
misfortune are not just matters 
of private charity. In every ad- 
vanced country of the West, great 
national programs aimed at the 
eradication of these evils are in 
effect. 

The Christian principle of char- 
ity has become institutionalized 
within national borders. The great 
chasm which separated the privi- 
leged class of old from the rank 
and file has been bridged. 

In a real sense, every child born 
into the advanced Western Com- 
munity may be said to be born into 
a privileged class. The gulf which a 
century ago divided the privileged 
Connecticut’s Senator Thomas J. 
Dodd has had a distinguished career. 
As a United States attorney, he pros- 
ecuted one of the first civil-rights 
trials in the South. He also was 
floor trial counsel at Nuremberg. 
Trained by Dominicans, he has a deep 
respect for Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
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classes from the toiling masses in 
Europe was no greater than that 
which now divides the average citi- 
zens of the Western World from the 
masses of underprivileged nations. 
Our children are born into a society 
in which, for the most part, mini- 
mum standards of food, clothing, 
shelter and health are guaranteed, 
in which each generation confi- 
dently expects more pleasure and 
less pain than its predecessor. 

But their brothers and sisters 
born on different continents and in 
different climates seem destined to 
a life of hunger, of exposure, of 
crushing toil; a life of frail bodies 
carrying terrible diseases which re- 
duce their life expectancy to half 
of ours. And it is an actual fact 
that this standard of mere existence 
is declining rather than improving 
in large parts of the world. 

May we not, then, move forward 
to general recognition that the moral 
responsibility of a nation extends 
to relieving poverty, misery and 
injustice beyond its own borders? 

To be sure, the United States 
has poured some $80 or $90 billion 
into foreign aid in the past four- 
teen years. But the bulk of this 
has gone to the industrial nations 
of Western Europe, and the pro- 
gram as a whole has been built on 
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the premise that such aid was a 
military, economic, and _ political 
necessity in our own self-interest. 

Frightened by the specter of 
Communist aggression, we decided 
that we must save Europe to save 
ourselves. Frightened again by 
Communist gains in Asia, Africa, 
and South America, we have ex- 
tended military and economic aid 
into these areas. 

But surely Christian civilization 
can rise to a nobler ethic than this 
doctrine of self-interest. As the 
English scholar, Barbara Ward, has 
said of foreign aid: ‘‘Is there to 
be no more to it than an exact 
calculation of national interest, and 
a careful decision that it will in 
the long run cost the Good Sa- 
maritan more to leave the wounded 
man in the ditch than to bind up 
his wounds and carry him to the 
inn?” 

If we are to win over the people 
of these underprivileged areas of 
the world, many of whom are pre- 
disposed against us because of the 
sorry record of Western exploita- 
tion, we have got to do more than 
furnish them an example of a pros- 
perous, peaceful, just society in 
Europe and North America. We have 
got to make our system intelligible 
to them by helping them to attain it. 

When, within our national bor- 
ders, we have applied the principle 
of compassion and of the moral obli- 
gation of the prosperous toward the 
weak, Western nations have so re- 
duced the abuses of rampant capi- 
talism that communism has never 
been able to win a popular election 
in a Western nation and is today on 
the wane as a popular force in these 
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countries. Can we not apply the 
same moral principle to peoples be- 
yond our borders and expect the 
same result? 

All of the great problems of our 
age are, at bottom, moral problems. 
The reasons why there must be an 
internal order of social justice and 
an external order under interna- 
tional law, why there must be bet- 
ter programs of assistance to our 
suffering neighbors in the world, 
are essentially moral reasons. But 
they are complex moral questions. 
Our people will not act rightly on 
these questions unless they are 
given leadership and instruction; 
unless they are shown what their 
responsibilities are in this complex 
age, and how these responsibilities 
are to be fulfilled. a8 
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‘Among God's blessings, not one 
| of them is small.” 
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cy QUITO : 
tEA THE LONGEST | : 

e 
h%"\, ROAD IN | 
fi 
‘em THE WORLD |: 
@ A 
= Knowing nothing of the wheel, } ° 
. 3 possessing no iron tools, | § 
3 the ancient Incas of Peru r 
: build a fabulous highway. |‘ 
T IS ONE of the ironies of history 
that the powerful Incas, who s 


knew nothing of the wheel, should 
have built the greatest network of 
roads in the world. The Incas, who 
started their empire on the shores 
of Lake Titicaca, near where Mary- 
knoll now has its Puno mission, saw 
it grow over five centuries to be 
the mightiest kingdom in either } 
America. To hold their vast empire 
together, the Inca rulers built a 
network of roads that extended 
from the Pacific to the Amazon, 
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Here is typical terrain of 
A the Royal Highway of Incas. 
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from Colombia through Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia, to Chile and 
Argentina. 

The heart of the Inca road system 
was the Royal Highway, a twenty- 
five-foot-wide paved road that ran 
without curves for 3,000 miles, link- 
ing the main cities of the Inca 
Empire. On either side of this high- 
way, the Incas planted trees to 
give shade to travelers. A paved 
ditch paralleled the road in which 
ran fresh water, drawn from An- 
dean snows, to quench the thirst of 
travelers and animals. Every twelve 
miles there was an inn where those 
who used the road could rest or 
spend the night. 

Besides not knowing the secret 
of the wheel and iron tools, the 
Incas had no written language. Yet 
over the highway network traveled 
one of the most efficient postal sys- 
tems the world has ever seen. Mes- 
sages were carried by word of 
mouth, or in coded color sticks 
and beans. Runners also carried 
fish from the Pacific, exotic fruits 
from the Amazon, and even ice 
from the Andes — all for the Inca 


This is an actual 
section of highway 
in Macusani, Peru. 








rulers. The Inca couriers ran in 
relays, and were so fleet of foot 
that they could cover the 3,000 
miles of road in twenty days — an 
average of 150 miles a day! 

The Incas used conquered tribes 
to build their highway network, 
and they did not worry about the 
heavy loss of life. The treatment 
of the rulers was so severe that 
there were many revolts, all put 
down. Huge blocks of stone, some 
weighing as much as ten tons, were 
used in construction. These blocks 
of stone were transported great dis- 
tances. How they were cut and 


Life is little changed along Peru's 
part of highway despite the decades. 
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moved has never been solved but 
is a secret that disappeared with 
the Incas. Inca history tells that 
one huge block rolled free while 
being moved down a mountainside, 
and crushed a thousand Indians. 
Among the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Inca highway were its 
clever suspension bridges; they awed 
and fascinated the Spanish con- 
querors. The bridges spanned deep 
chasms and raging mountain tor- 
rents. The bridges were made of 
fiber rope, tied to bamboo cables 
that were anchored in stone piers. 
Wooden lathes formed the bridge 
floors. The bridges had to be kept 
in continuous repair. After the con- 
quest, the Spaniards did not take 


The Royal Highway linked the cities 
from Colombia all the way to Chile. 


care of the bridges and many disap. 
peared over the years. The collapse 
of one of the bridges, the Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, first described by 
the explorer, Alexander Humboldt, 
has been the inspiration for many 
novels, one of which by Thornton 
Wilder, won him a Pulitzer prize, 

The wonderful Inca highway was 
the Achilles heel of the Inca king- 
dom and led to the rapid downfall 
of that mighty nation. When the 
Spanish conquerors came, they 
found the roadway the key to quick 
seizure of the entire empire. Over 
the roads built for the soft sandals 
of the Indians and the hooves of 
llamas passed the iron-shod Spanish 
horses and iron-rimmed wheels of 
oxcarts. The heavy traffic of the 
Spaniards played havoc with the 
roads. Repairs were ignored. In 
many areas, stones were removed 
to be used in buildings. Thus the 
highway disintegrated. 

Today, large parts of the great 
Inca road have completely disap- 
peared. However, the general track 
of the Royal Highway can be fol- 
lowed without too much difficulty, 
even now. In many areas, the old 
highway is still intact and in use. In 
other areas, the new, sleek Pan- 
American Highway is laid over the 
trail pioneered by the ancient Incas. 
Today, too, missioners are using the 
old highway trails to take God to 
the mountain people as did the first 
missioners long, long ago. an 
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Schoolhouse 
Special 
Delivery 


By John J. Tierney, M.M. 


ACRED Heart Parish in Naalehu, 

Hawaii, was without a hall. An 
empty house stood only two blocks 
from us, waiting for an owner. I 
approached the plantation man- 
ager, Mr. James S. Beatty. He 
was willing to sell. 

I started a parish drive. A few 
live-wire ladies did the driving; and 
in less than a week, the price of the 
house, $700, had been pledged. Two 
months were to see the money in 
hand — and even more. 

But we forgot to reckon fixtures 
and paints and benches. These were 
needed to change the building from 
a boarding house into an institution 
where wide-awake children could 
learn the facts of life and death — 
facts unknown to many in our 
“Paradise of the Pacific’’! 

One day the plantation trailer 
picked up our house as though it 
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were a toy. With their engineer 
directing operations, they set it 
down on our property in less than 
two hours. Painters and plumbers 
were mostly volunteers — even the 
Japanese mechanics, who are not 
Catholics, donated their time. They 
made the old house look like new. 
The lady truck drivers turned to, 
mopping and cleaning, and getting 
curtains on the windows, and mak- 
ing the building fit for sodality 
meetings. 

On Pentecost Sunday we dedi- 
cated the former rooming house, 
christening it with the name of 
Sacred Heart Hall. Now we havea 
place to teach catechism to the one 
hundred and thirty-three children 
who come to us in released time. 
Previously we had put the senior 
class in the chapel, the kindergarten 
in the rectory, the rest around the 
property in the shade of trees. When 
it rained, all had to crowd into 
the chapel. 

If simple beginnings are portents 
of big endings, our former rooming 
house should one day be a flourish- 
ing university, turning out good 
citizens of this world and the next. 
Like many Catholic institutions, it 
bears the Fifth Mark — to the ex- 
tent of a debt that amounts to two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Se 
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| for him, 
| and then some! 





Similarly, a small sacrifice on your part may mean life or 
| death to some child on the other side of the globe. 


Maryknoll Sisters are trained to help — and to love — people 
in many lands. When you give such a Sister to the missions, you 
give a boost to world peace and the spread of God’s kingdom. 








Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 





A 


| er to help train and send a Sister to the children of 
4 


the world. 


As long as I can, I will send $.......... every month. I realize I may 
stop this whenever I wish. 
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Riberalta— 
Not Quite Eden 


By Sister Magdalen Marie 


ACH morning the strains of a Pied Piper echo through this 

tropical Hamelin. This is Riberalta, Bolivia, ‘‘east of Eden,” 
the small city of the children of men, the sons of Cain. Built 
among the citadels of dark forests and by the turbulent, swirl- 
ing waters of the Amazon, it laughs to scorn the turmoil of 
modern civilization. 

Children follow — laughing, brown-eyed ones from thatched 
huts; gay, secure ones from sedate, tin-roofed houses. There 
is Gil in rags and patches; Josefina, whose mother is dying 











































of tuberculosis; Flora, who is up 
at five to sell bread from door to 
door. Michael and Guillermo, con- 
fident and boisterous, are from the 
best families in town. Jorge will 
sleep a little in class today; his 
father was drinking again last night. 
Teresa sucks an orange — her break- 
fast. Recardo walks unsteadily, in 
his first pair of shoes. 

All sizes, all colors, all children, 
they flock to the doors of the in- 
imitable institutions called schools; 
1,085 individuals are bound by a 
common aim, in the pastel-painted, 
curtained classrooms. Eleven of us 
Maryknoll Sisters and twenty lay 
teachers push the buttons to re- 
lease the pent-up energy. Wheels 
grind, pencils are set in motion, 
and the mysterious process of learn- 
ing begins. 

Many of the children in our 
schools come from broken homes. 
Fortunate are the few who know 
what it is to have both father and 
mother. The responsibilities of the 
absent parents are forced upon the 
children. Boys take on the financial 
burdens. Girls of eight and nine 
assume the role of mother for 
younger brothers and sisters — 
cooking, washing, and sewing. 

We have made a point of Cath- 
olic family life in Riberalta. P.T.A. 
meetings, individual parent-teacher 
consults, family group entertain- 
ments at school, have had this aim 
in view. 

Monthly, on family Mass and 
Communion Sunday, the children 
approach the altar rail with some 
members of their families. Through 
their eager insistence, this has re- 
sulted in a number of Church mar- 
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riages. To top off the campaign, Sis- 
ters go visiting homes twice a week 
and take these informal opportuni- 
ties to speak of regularizing mar- 
riages, returning to the sacraments, 
and solving home problems. 

Sister Francis Jerome’s Social 
Service Center is the charitable in- 
stitution in Riberalta. Poverty, 
hunger, and disease are common 
household words in Riberalta. 
Daily, thirty or more of Christ’s 
poorest appeal to Sister Francis 
Jerome for help. 

The Social Service Center distrib- 
utes clothing, powdered milk, sugar, 
and funds. It aids parents to send 
children to school, relieving chil- 
dren of burdens not meant for them. 
With the Maryknoll Sisters’ Hos- 
pital, it provides relief for the 
chronically sick. 

One of the greatest social prob- 
lems in Riberalta is unemployment. 
A modern, Brazil-nut factory was 
opened, but it employs only eighty. 
Men find employment on small 
farms with back-breaking labor and 
little produce or in chopping kin- 
dling wood in the jungle. Women 
hire themselves out as laundresses 
or cooks, leaving children to their 
own devices. The women’s work in- 
volves long hours, low wages, and 
no leisure time. Our Maryknoll So- 
cial Service Center aids when pos- 
sible in finding a variety of jobs 
for the unemployed. 

When we are not in class, we take 
census and visit the homes, or we 
instruct adults for baptism, First 
Communion and marriage. Trained 
lay helpers are needed to aid this 
work. We only wish we had the time 
to give to their training! Be 
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A Portfolio of Human Rights 


The 
good 
things 
in life 


Each generation should be- 
queath a legacy to that which 
follows. In the following pages 
are presented some of the 
riches that belong to all men 
everywhere. These are the 
riches of the spirit, rights that 
are meant by God for all men. 
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Truth has the face of God. It 
belongs to all men. All have the 
right to the Supreme Truth. 
Truth is the weapon that lays 
waste the prejudices of men, a 
forge for testing the reality of 
life, the light that points out the 
path to God. Strangle truth and 
it will continue to breathe; 
trample truth and it rises unde- 
filed. Freedom rests on truth; 
and once a man knows it, no 
power of darkness can bind his 
mind with chains. It is the gift 
of God for all, for He Himself is 
the Truth Eternal and Supreme. 
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WORK 


Aman’s work is a portrait of himself. 





| 
WORK is the rhythmic measure by which man | 
has a share in God’s creation. Work is a dignity | 
that enables a man to raise a family in life’s decen- | 
cies. Work is the keystone of the home, ensuring | 
food, clothing and security. Work and its recom- 
pense belong to all men in all parts of the world. 
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THEREFORE THUS SAITH THE LORD; 
YOU HAVE NOT HEARKENED TO ME 
IN PROCLAIMING LIBERTY) 

EVERY MAN TO HIS BROTHER. 

AND EVERY MAN TO HIS FRIEND: 


BEHOLD I PROCLAIM A LIBERTY FOR YOU, 


TO THE SWORD, TO THE PESTILENCE, TO THE FAMINE: | 


AND I WILL CAUSE YOU TO BE REMOVED 


TO ALL THE KINGDOMS OF THE EARTH. 


JEREMIAS 34:17 

















LIBERTY 


WITHIN 
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from the mission lands around the 
world. Each may play an important 
part in your meals, whether it be 
in the role of appetizer or dessert. 


Herring Salad (Ethiopia) 


1 salt herring 

1 cup cooked beets, diced 

1 cup cooked carrots, diced 
1 cup cooked potatoes, diced 
1 cup apple, diced 

1% small cucumber, diced 

1 medium tomato, cubed 

2 small onions, diced 


Soak salt herring in bowl of cold water. 
Remove skin and bone, and cut into 
small pieces. Do not cook herring. 
Add vegetables and toss lightly. Serve 
on bed of greens. 


Dressing: - 


Combine 1 cup sour cream and % cup 
vinegar. Serve dressing separately with 
above salad. Serves 6. 
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@ HERE are a few salad specialties 


SALAD SPECIALTIES 


Bean Salad (Mexico) 


1 tablespoon vinegar 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 

Y, cup olive oil 

1 tablespoon parsley, minced 

1 tablespoon onion, minced 

11% tablespoons green pepper, 
chopped 

lg teaspoon thyme 

lf, teaspoon oregano 

salt to taste 

1 17-0z. can kidney beans, drained 


Add the seasonings and ingredients to 
the kidney beans and marinate for 2 
hours. Garnish with onion and ‘or pep- 
per rings. Serves 4. 


Mandarin Salad (Japan) 


4 11-0z. cans Mandarin oranges 

1 medium-sized apple, peeled and 
diced 

1 small head of celery, chopped 


Combine diced apples and chopped cel- 


ery with Mandarin oranges without 
juice in can. Blend 2 tablespoons of 
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the orange juice with 4 tablespoons of 
mayonnaise. Add fruit and celery mix- 
ture. Chill and serve on bed of greens. 
Serves 6. 


Andean Salad (Chile) 


2 cups canned chick peas, drained 
ly lb. cream cheese 

2 medium onions, thinly sliced 

Vy cup olive oil 

Vy cup lemon juice 

1 teaspoon salt 

l, teaspoon ground coriander 

3 hard-boiled eggs 


In a bowl, combine the chick peas, 
cheese, and onions. In another bowl, 
mix together the olive oil, lemon juice, 
and seasonings. Pour over chick peas, 
cheese, and.onions, and toss lightly. 
Serve very cold in lettuce cups gar- 
nished with hard-boiled-egg wedges. 
Serves 6. 


Rice Salad (Brazil) 


2 cups cooked rice 

2 green peppers, sliced 

2 pimentos, sliced 

4 tomatoes, peeled and cubed 
2 tablespoons onion, minced 
2 tablespoons parsley, chopped 
%, cup olive oil 

4, cup wine vinegar 

11% teaspoons salt 

ly teaspoon pepper 

1 clove garlic, crushed 


Combine rice, peppers, pimentos, toma- 
toes, onion, and parsley in a bowl. Mix 
lightly. Stir together oil, vinegar, salt, 
pepper, and garlic; pour over rice and 
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vegetable mixture. Toss and chill. Serve 


cold. Serves 6. 


Yoghurt Salad (Egypt) 


1 clove garlic, crushed 

1 teaspoon fresh mint leaves, 
minced 

Y pint yoghurt 

salt and pepper to taste 

1 large cucumber, cut in slices 

3 radishes 


Mix garlic, mint, salt, and pepper into 
yoghurt and stir in cucumber slices. 
Serve in lettuce cups garnished with 
slices of radish or sprigs of fresh mint. 
It is not necessary to peel the cucum- 
ber. Score the cucumber lengthwise 
with the tines of a fork, and then slice. 
This will give slices an attractive green 
fluted edge. Serves 4. 


Corn Salad (Chile) 


3 cups boiled chicken, diced 

2 cups canned-corn kernels 

6 medium tomatoes, cubed 

3 medium green peppers, chopped 
3 cups mayonnaise 

1 teaspoon salt 

ly teaspoon pepper 


Combine diced chicken with corn, toma- 
toes, peppers, and seasonings, with 1 
cup of the mayonnaise. Mix lightly and 
arrange on platter of lettuce leaves. 
Spoon chicken mixture over lettuce 
and smooth out. Cover with remaining 
mayonnaise and garnish with sliced 
hard-boiled eggs, radishes, or olives. 
Serves 6. ae 
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P ROBLEM: When the Com- 


munists took over China, thou- 
sands of Chinese refugees 
crossed the border into the free 
city of Hong Kong. They were 
homeless, starving, and without 
the means to make a living. 
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When the students — widows, vided payments for new homes. 
mothers. unemployed fathers, and food for hungry mouths. 
youngsters of high-school age — By his great work of charity, 
graduate from this school, the di- Father Dempsey is reaching many 
ploma is a hand loom, a table, and souls. But there are many more he 
a chair, so that they may weave cannot reach for want of time. p 
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MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 5-60 ‘ 
Dear Fathers: 
Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll t 
(| Priest (_] Brother [} Sister 
(Check one). I understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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by Akutagawa Ryunosuke 


OUR LADY OF JAPAN 


The celebrated author of “Rashomon” 
wrote this little vignette as a gentle 
rebuke to those who would impose 
Western Christian art on Japan. 


4 Amakusa-by-the-Sea, Yamada Uemonsaku painted a picture of the 
Holy Mother heavy with child. That very night in a dream, the Holy 
Mother descended a staircase, entered his room, and stood by his pillow. 
She stared at the painting. 


“Uemonsaku! Whose portrait is this?’”’ She turned and looked over 
her shoulder at him, in evident disapproval. 


“The portrait is of you,” he said. 
“Of me? Can this possibly look like me — this yellow-faced girl?’ 


“The yellow part of it is not meant to resemble you,” he answered, 
politely. “I painted you as a girl of this country, dressed, as you see, in 
the costume our girls wear when planting rice. There’s a halo on your 
head so no one will mistake you. Notice the rice field in the background; 
it is just after the rain. Beyond there’s Matsu-yama; and above that 
mountain, I’ve painted a misty rainbow. Below the rainbow there is 
the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove in flight. 


“Of course, this painting is not meant to displease you! But since 
I am a Japanese painter, I have to please not only you but the Japanese 
people as well. You’ll agree, I’m sure.” 


Mary did agree with him. Then with a heavenly smile, she went up 
into the night sky, past the moon and the stars. ee 
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Vintage Appreciation 

I enjoy particularly the stories and 
pictures of teen-agers around the world. 
As I am a teen-ager myself, this interest 
is understandable. I hope, however, 
that as I get older I will appreciate the 
editorials more than I do now. Maybe, 
just once there could be an editorial 
that would interest teen-agers? 


Jo Ann BEsui 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Untapped Prayers 

We all know that prayer is necessary 
to solve some of the most important 
problems in life, and surely MARYKNOLL 
readers represent a vast, untapped treas- 
ury of prayer to accomplish in the 
missions what men and money are 
unable to do. My main complaint is 
that you do not give us a specific objec- 
tive to pray for. = Name WITHHELD 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Promise 

Please find enclosed money order for 
$2.57. I wish to donate this. I am nine 
years old. The reason I’m sending this 
is because one night I got sick and was 
sent to the hospital. I promised God if 
He made me well I'd give the Mary- 
knolls all the money in my bank. I 
hope some poor baby can get fed on it. 

Rita CostaBite 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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One More Prayer 

Inspired by the good example of the 
non-Catholic doctors and nurses who 
help Father Diffley help the ragpickers 
of Japan, I am enclosing a gift for your 
missions and will try to add to my _Prot- 
estant prayers one “Hail Mary” a day. 
The Lord happened to send me to Pres. 
byterian parents. It’s a good thing He 
understands all kinds of prayers and 
“Jooketh upon the heart.’ Mine is old 
but it blesses you, dear Maryknoll. 

Name WITHHELD 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Addition 

The addition of the recipe page has 
made your magazine even more inter- 
esting and enjoyable — something | 
never dreamed possible. MARYKNOLL is 
the magazine that we never discard. It 
becomes a permanent part of our library. 

Mrs. Wanpa OLszeEwski 

Jersey City, NJ. 


Dancing Lessons 

I loved the article on Bernadette, the 
Formosan girl. When I saw her gay, 
red native costume, I wished I could 
have her teach me her tribal dances. 
What woman hasn’t a bit of the dancer 
in her? I love all your articles and all 
your photos — so real and brotherly, 
with never a dull word! Which goes to 
show, the missioner is truly closest to 
the exciting, joyous, loving heart of 
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God! It is sad that the missioner is so 
misrepresented in the secular world. 

Mrs. Grace M. BARBER 
Mattapan, Mass. 


® Reader Barber may be interested to 
know that Bernadette, the aboriginal girl, 
has since entered the convent. 


Military Correction 

Has the sad day come to MARYKNOLL 
when the pressure of automation or 
mass production precludes the editor’s 
reading the articles published? Or does 
he believe that Marines ‘“‘secure the 
beaches and then turn over the task of 
maintenance to the Army” (whatever 
that means)? After a resounding salute 
to Father Hessler from all old soldiers 
will you suggest to Father Romagosa 
that he study World War II and Korean 
Conflict beach operations? 

Micuae J. GERAGHTY 

Pasadena, Md. 


Africa Awakens 

Your article on the role of the Church 
in Africa was certainly provocative. 
Perhaps Christian education of Africa’s 
leaders may explain why communism 
has so far not been able to establish a 
real hold on any African country. How- 
ever. | note that the Russians are pro- 
viding many Africans with orientation 
trips to the Soviet Union. We cannot 
take the friendship of Africa for granted 
but must provide many more scholar- 
ships for African students to study in 
our country. Also our country should 
step up its program of bringing African 
leaders and specialists here for advanced 
training. Are we to let the Russians 
undo years of missionary sacrifice? 

Rosert F. McDermort 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Artist in Wood 

I read with great interest your story 
on George Nakashima because I have 
long deplored the trend in’ modern 
civilization to mass produce and get 
away from true and individual crafts- 
manship. A good craftsman cooperates 
in God’s creation. He finds a satisfac- 
tion in using his talents to produce for 
his fellow man. I often think that mass 
production and its resultant lack of 
satisfaction in a man’s work are the 
causes of so many nervous and mental 
disorders in our complex civilization. 

Henry J. Lauter 

Chicago, Ill. 


Inspiration 

I had not planned on sparing this five 
dollars at this time but am moved to do 
so by the stories of need in your maga- 
zine. Every time I read such stories my 
reaction is, “What can I do to help?” 
Truly, “Love is not enough.” 

Name WITHHELD 

Flushing, V.Y. 


Defense 

How can anyone begin to think that 
the missioners have no need for money? 
We send only from our bounty but when 
the missioner goes to a far corner of 
the world, he leaves behind what he 
holds most dear. The missioner sees the 
dim light in the wilderness — the light 
that constantly glows. The missioner 
hears the cries of want from God’s little 
ones. Certainly, the missioner asks for 
our aid but he is not asking for himself 
but for the children of God who have 
been entrusted to him. Would we con- 
demn him for this charity, this tremen- 
dous love of God and God’s children? 

Name WITHHELD 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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What is balm for the 
raw, open wounds of 
thousands of evicted people? 


By James V. Manning, M.M. 


YEAR ago, Buzeta — in Santi- 

ago, Chile — was a city parish 
with a reputation of being the poor- 
est; where angels feared to tread — 
the police felt the same way. | 

Buzeta was about thirty blocks 
long and only eight blocks wide. 
Of its twenty thousand or more in- 
habitants, only those near the air- 
port lived decently, without being 
plagued by abject poverty. 

Then suddenly came the inva- 
sion. Orders from above moved 
pawns, and four thousand families 
received the news that they were to 
leave the slums forever. Each fam- 
ily would become owner of a small 
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piece of land, where the Govern- 
ment would help to build a home 
within two years. There was joy in 
many shacks that night. 

But next day came the reality. 
They had fifteen days to take pos- 
session of the land. This was in 
extremely cold and rainy weather. 

Every available cent that we had, 
or could beg or borrow, was loaned 
to them to buy wood and roofing 
and get the needed transportation. 
Trucks skidded and chugged 
through the muddy paths. Within a 
week, little cabins had sprung up, in 
that region of thick and sticky mud. 

There was little joy among those 
people. It was up to the Church to 
do the most possible to give them 
courage and vision, the spirit of 
pioneers. In spite of sickness and 
death, life went on. Gardens were 
planted and huts made more cheer- 
ful and livable. Thanks to gifts from 





Catholics and Protestants, from the 
U.S., the Air Force and the U.S. 
Embassy, an Army sergeant brought 
in clothing, food and paint. 

The gifts gave these people a lift. 
Picnics were organized. The “‘sarge”’ 
and I invested eight dollars to buy 
a burro to carry water for the set- 
tlers. I have not seen the burro in 
a long time. Somebody must have 
eaten it. There was joy again in 
those shacks. 

A month ago, the Archbishop cut 
up Buzeta Parish and handed it 
over to nine diocesan priests. They 
must live with, and exactly like, the 
people. The Padres have built their 
own shacks. No cars or other lux- 
uries for them now. All of these 
priests had the best parishes in the 
diocese, but gave them up for the 
new apostolate. They are giving 
new spirit and wonderful example 
to their people. y @ 
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Seed Planting round the year. Such 
is the job of the catechist. He works 
hard, sowing the seeds of truth among 
people, preparing them for eventual 
conversion to Christ. Will you help 
him to keep up his efforts? Three are 
needed in Bolivia, at $15 a month. 


The Do-It-Yourself idea has caught 
on in Peru. A parish hall is needed, 
and all they ask for is the material, 
1,500 adobe bricks, at five cents each; 
200 sheets of galvanized iron, at $3 
each; and lumber at 17 cents a board 
foot. Give them the material; they'll 
do the rest. 


Seeing Is Believing. Film strips, 
charts, catechisms, and many other 
visual aids are needed on a mission, 
to carry on catechetical work among 
the uninformed $100 will furnish 
these items. 


Eternal Light. Sanctuary lamps are 
needed in three mission churches. Will 
you help to keep this light burning, 
indicating the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament? Your $25 will provide one 
lamp. 


Please send your check to: 


The Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, New 
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A Schoolroom Without Desks ;; 
like a boat without oars. A new school 
needs 50 desks, costing $4 each. Will 
your budget allow one or more desks? 


Four Bells and All Is Well! Each 
of four missions needs a bell for its 
chapel. Can they count you for 
$75 to provide one bell? 


on 


What More Fitting gift, in memory 
of a loved one. than a_ tabernacle? 
You can provide such a blessed me. 
morial, for a mission, at a cost of 
only $300. 


Knowledge Is Golden to the Chris. 
tians of tomorrow. To keep them in- 
terested and informed, doctrinal books 
are needed. Will you help stock a 
mission library with the religious lit- 
erature needed. A_ fine. start will 
be $50. 


The Joy of Giving Can Be Yours. 
Some 750 Catholics will soon be re- 
ceiving First Communion in a mission 
church: Each is to receive a Spanish 
prayerbook. Can you spare twelve cents 
for one? 


York 
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J “I UT I cannot pay for my 
training.”” Many a young 
man wishing to study for the 
priesthood has uttered these 
is | words. Our answer always 
il is: “Don’t worry about it. 
If God has given you the 
' vocation, He will see to it 
that someone will give you 
' — the support that you need.” 
During this month, more 
youngsters will be applying 


who will not have the means. Our Students 


They need you. Will 


you help them? Need You eee 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Dear Father: I wish to contribute ........ towards the $750 needed 
yearly to support a Maryknoll seminarian. I understand this is not a 
pledge, may be discontinued at will, and should not interfere with my 
personal or parish obligations. 
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Where Have 
You Been? 


LONG A ROAD in China, a Maryknoller 
came upon an old Jady near death from 
starvation and cold. The priest helped 
her the best he could, but ‘she was too far 
gone. Before she died, she summoned her 
strength and asked: “Why do you bother 
about me? No one else cares.’’ The priest 
replied: “God made you. And He told us 
to go out over the world and help every- 
body in need.” 

“What a beautiful religion!” said the 
old lady, weakly. The missioner told her 
how God sent His Son down to earth, and 
how Christ worked daily to help the poor 
and afflicted. The old lady asked when 
Christ lived, expecting the answer of a 
few years. When the priest said He lived 
two thousand years ago, she gasped. Then 















in a faint voice she asked: “Why ha 
you done what Christ said? Many pe 
have come here to spread hatred. No 
told them to do that. But your God 
you to spread love over the earth. e 
have you Christians been for the last tw 
thousand years? Why haven’t you done 
God told you to do?” 
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